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KEEPING UP WITH THE U. 


As a people we pride ourselves on keeping up-to- 
the-minute on current affairs. In spirit we are chronic 
up-to-daters. The latest fashion, the latest piece of 
news, even the latest slang grabs our attention im- 
mediately. I must have appeared staringly atten- 
tive the other night to the service-station employe 
who asked me for the “can opener.” He wanted the 
key for the hood of the car. Here is civilization grow- 
ing at the edges, where the slightest change may carry 
a threat to our pride and aplomb, our way of living, 
Indeed the world is so full of a 
number of things in ceaseless interplay that the most 


or even our life. 


sensitive intelligence is unable, without special tute- 
Schools, 
then, come into vogue to bring the minds of youth 
abreast of what is known and add to human knowl- 
edge. Thus the possibility of a lag between education 
and civilization; between civilization as it is and as it 
might well be. Thus, too, is understood the race, as 


lage, to obtain a working knowledge of it all. 


S. A. ” 


FREDERICK S. BREED 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


H. G. Wells put it, between education and catastro- 
phe—a statement that sounds sensational until one 
reflects that civilizations live in the shadow of death 
like the humans that build them. They flourish for a 
day; then their temples are buried in the sand. Of 
the twenty-odd civilizations that have sprung up over 
the earth in the span of history, only one, according to 
Toynbee, is a going concern and that is Western 
civilization. 

In spite of the deep devotion to education, there is 
widespread ignorance of the mechanisms that serve 
our modern lives, and so ignorance of our culture. 
Only a scattered few in the population know how a 
telephone works, or care to know, after the seventy- 
odd years since the invention of this instrument. It 
is the voice coming in from the distance that counts. 
Youngsters in school can be bothered somewhat with 
the tedious how’s and why’s of mechanical and social 


eontrivances, but few adult Oldsters decline to be 
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bored and get away with it. The study of science, 
in fact, is not popular. So knowledge of the how’s 
of processes in the factory, on the farm, in the phys- 
ical and social world at large is unconscionably scant. 
Why puzzle about cows, we seem to say, when milk 
is found on the doorstep? 

Ability to learn, psychologists assert, continues un- 
impaired throughout the middle years, but it is not 
profitably employed beyond the classroom walls. This 
shows the gap that programs of adult education are 
designed to fill, programs that as yet have hardly got 
beyond the stage of talk and trial. Meanwhile we 
are content to keep abreast of the comedy and news 
of the radio, the headlines of the press, and the popu- 
lar best sellers. 

And how we are kept abreast! News reports are 
emotionalized as if we were desperately hanging by 
the skin of our teeth on the brink of disaster. The 
radio blows alarm into the most trivial incidents. We 
are thrown into a dither about a grievance of 400 
workers in an industry, even if the rest of the 59 mil- 
lion employed in the United States are going along 
with management in mutual satisfaction, 99 44/100% 
unadulterated, which is a grand percentage for society 
as well as for soap. Radio is riding roughshod into a 
reform. Let us begin with the startling elocutionists 
who are paid to breathe fire into the scripts of others. 
A moratorium of a month a year on these vocalists 
would be beneficial. If it did not check the mounting 
incidence of heart failure and mental instability, it 
would be soothing to our ears. There ought to be 
some remedy short of puncturing eardrums as pro- 
posed by the editor of the New Yorker. 

Keeping up to date on surface events is important, 
but a dubious substitute for knowledge of funda- 
mentals. That is why certain educational leaders 
want to saturate the minds of grown-ups with the 
ideas of those who have made the biggest contribu- 
tions to modern culture, from Socrates to Dewey, 
from Galileo to Einstein. These leaders are aware 
that few people appreciably increase their mental 
stature in middle life, even if they have been given 
the boost of a college education. They know how the 
college graduate settles down contentedly with the 
pabulum handed out by the professor of economics 
or English, ten or twenty or thirty years before. The 
college man is a rarity who cracks a treatise on eco- 
nomies after he gets away from his professors, even 
if he did so while with them. He is about as rare as 
the high-school pupil who picks up a play of Shakes- 
peare to beguile an hour, after taking a course on the 
great English dramatist. The question might even be 
asked, What do teachers of Shakespeare do in their 
spare hours? 
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Interest in the physical world suffers a similar 
eclipse after the pressure of the classroom is escaped, 
I can illustrate to the detriment of whatever reputa- 
tion I have for studious activity. I boast that I under. 
stand the mechanism of a telegraph instrument and 
the basic principle underlying the operation of the 
telephone. If an atomic bomb should blast the in- 
habitants of earth and all their works to rubble—al] 
except me and a few others—I think we could resur- 
rect these instruments, provided starvation and disease 
could meanwhile be deferred. But how about a radio 
receiver? It would remain unresurrected, as far as ] 
am concerned. To this day I do not understand how 
a radio tube works. This gadget crept into the text- 
books after I had laid them aside to gather dust. 

The lag of education is partly a consequence of 
saber-tooth curricula designed to prepare for saber- 
toothed tigers that are now extinct—like the eight- 
eenth-century divinity courses required of students 
without godly intentions long after the ministerial 
candidates dwindled away; or the subject matter, still 
scattered through the schools, devoid of significant 
social or individual value, yet lingering on from mere 
inertia like an outworn government bureau or any- 
body’s vermiform appendix. 

In another form of lag, social life founders in a 
backward tradition behind the knowledge of educated 
leaders. I recall being driven through a rural section 
of Puerto Rico by a member of the university faculty 
at Rio Piedras. I noticed a large number of modern 
latrines collected in a nearby field. 

“What goes here?” I asked my friend and fellow 
traveler. 

“Well,” he said, “those are the results of a WPA 
project.” Thoughts of bare feet, human excreta, and 
hookworm passed hastily through my mind. 

“How do these conveniences work with the Puerto 
Ricans?” I asked. 

“There is no trouble making the installations. Our 
people, you know, are a kindly people.” 

“And after that?” I persisted. 

“Many of them,” he replied, “go on doing as they 
did before.” 

In our look about us civilized life thus presents a 
picture of the masses lagging behind social develop- 
ments and social developments lagging behind the 
specialists. The lag of education behind the culture 
is an ever-pressing problem for educators, even though 
the gap can never be completely closed. In these 
days of heightened tension, when the pressures on 
American life are vastly increased by the Russian 
challenge, when American weaknesses are played up 
and strengths played down by Communistiec detrac- 
tors, this lag of education is not our greatest worry. 
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We are already living under more urgent pressures— 
enough to produce a collective anxiety neurosis with 
all the attendant ulcers. Fortunately, it is hardly 
more necessary for every citizen to be up-to-the- 
minute on the state of the nation than it is for every 
citizen to have a seat in Congress, even if some of 
them ought to be there instead of those who are. In 
fact no individual can be so fully and promptly in- 
formed. No one since Herbert Spencer has even come 
close, and he knew less, according to William James, 
than most people suppose. Society gets its cues for 
progressive change from a trained minority who stand 
at the outer edges of their specialties and report like 
sentinels, They are the eyes of the army behind them. 
The gap between the specialists and the state of the 
nation measures the social lag, which, as in the case of 
British industry, ean be disastrous. The gap between 
the masses and the state of the nation is intolerable 
only until reduced to normal proportions. 
Communist pressure diverts vast energies in the 
U. S. A. to military security, dissipates our resources, 
and pushes us closer to the verge of bankruptcy. The 
American economy is distorted and normal cultural 
development made impossible. The art of war efflo- 
resces luxuriantly; the finer arts are retarded for want 
of a suitable climate. Life grows deadly strained and 
humorless, like the hard faces that look out of the 
pictures of the Soviet Politburo. So little time, so 
little time, for the values that serve as the ends of 
culture; so much for means that never serve these 
ends. 

Our earlier criticism was not that headlines and high 
humor, fiction and faney, find a place in our free 
hours, but that they fill those hours too exclusively. 
On the other hand, the familiar saying holds: All work 
and no play makes Jack a dull customer, even if it 
makes jack. If happiness is the goal in this earthly 
abode, the enjoyment of leisure is its own reward—an 
old truth needing continual refurbishment. There 
may be practical benefits, but they are not necessary 
to justify a Gershwin melody or a deeply frosted see- 
tor of lemon-meringue pie. One may approach either 
with the query, What practical good will it do me? 
But obviously such a one takes his physiology too 
seriously or his psychiatry not seriously enough. Nor- 
mal specimens of humanity take their fun for what 
it is worth in itself—and aspirin later, if necessary. 
Indeed, if one’s gastronomic apparatus seems at 
times to be falling apart, one knows better than to 
raise that practical question indiscriminately. It could 
lead to disaster. One might be reminded of the list 
of forbidden fruits prepared by the family physician, 
and, instead of the pie with the palate appeal, a dish 
of stewed prunes might end his meal. In any case, 
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the pie could not be more disastrous than the dour ef- 
fect of rhyming commercials on the phrasing of the 
preceding sentence. 

Innocent enjoyment is proscribed today by few ex- 
cept moral and aesthetic invalids who enjoy little be- 
sides their invalidism. Joy is not an embellishment 
but an ingredient of the good life. In this connection 
there comes to mind a conversation with a friendly 
colleague who dearly loved his cigarettes. 

“Rollo,” I said, “I have banished that poisonous 
weed from my life. If you were only in possession of 
a little more backbone, you could do the same.” 

I did not confess that my new resolve was a child of 
fear rather than of courage, that certain disturbing 
symptoms attributed to tobacco had put the old pipe 
in the doghouse. But he coolly ignored the slight to 
his intestinal fortitude and the tribute to my own, took 
a long comfortable draw on his cigarette, then out of 
a poker face obscured in smoke remarked: “Fred, life 
isn’t worth it.” My colleague seemed to be saying, 
“The moments of joy are few enough, so don’t deny 
me a single puff.” 

The activities of labor and of leisure—how mingle 
to make a life as well as a living? We Americans are 
making the best living in the world today. Shall we 
merely press on for more of the same, piling up sur- 
pluses of corn and cotton and cash as if the “dismal 
science” of economies defined the last frontier? 
Where have we heard before of that “last frontier?” 
In the course of social evolution, economic values fur- 
nish a foundation, not a frontier. For those who are 
weary of the grime and the grind, the din and the 
dust, the tension and the ulcers of the American drive 
for wealth, there are encouraging signs of other riches 
and a better tomorrow on the way, even as the Rus- 
sians storm. The skeleton of a cultural superstructure 
is rising from our economic foundation and reaching 
toward the stars. Leadership in the sciences, which 
Europe once so proudly held, has been taken over by 
the U. S. A. Writers of fiction in America are now 
showing new patterns of creation to writers in Eng- 
land and France, to whom they deferred for so long. 
Our poets and playwrights are more than holding 
their own with the rest of the world. Musicians and 
painters, tooting and daubing experimentally—who 
can say what new artistic forms may come from their 
ventures into the unknown? Already the cult of the 
syncopationists is being celebrated around the planet, 
as dancers everywhere swing and sway to the new 
rhythms. Yes, the sciences and the arts are looking 
up in America, and our system of education, the finest 
in the world, is straining to be of greater service to 
our economie foundation and the cultural super- 
structure. 
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TEACHING MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
RELATIONS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


IrvINE L. H. Kerrison 


Associate Professor of Management and 
Labor Relations, Rutgers University 


Pus.ic interest in and concern about management 
and labor relations, particularly since passage and 
subsequent attempts at revision of the highly con- 
troversial Taft-Hartley Act, have assumed major 
proportions. High-school social-studies departments 
are increasingly feeling repercussions with respec. to 
this new-found area of public interest. Many of 
them now find themselves in a position of wanting 
to do something about increasing understanding of 
management and labor relations at least with senior 
pupils. 

Examples of this concern with industrial relations 
are not at all hard to find. In New Jersey, ambitious 
projects at Sayreville, Newark, and New Brunswick, 
each of which used a different emphasis, have been 
and are under way. In each case, the Rutgers Insti- 
tute of Management and Labor Relations was called 
in for consultation. 

During the past two years members of the senior 
class at Sayreville High School have studied in- 
dustrial relations as a social-studies unit over a period 
of several weeks. As culminating activity the first 
year, a panel on which three union officers were 
seated—one AFL, one CIO, and one Independent— 
was held. Discussion revolved around what unions 
can expect of the community and what the community 
ean expect of unions. In 1949 another panel, en- 
larged to include representatives of management, was 
held. Discussants concerned themselves with the ouf- 
look in management-labor relations for 1949. 

In Newark in the spring the Essex Trades Council 
(AFL) was successful in getting the school system to 
put on at East Side High School an experimental 
program within the regular senior-class social-studies 
unit on industrial relations. Prominent local AFL 
leaders addressed pupils and answered questions 
during regular class sessions over a five-day period. 
Mark Starr, educational director of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, spoke to an assembly 
of all the classes concerned at the beginning of the 
week. The week’s work was ended at another as- 
sembly during which a panel composed of students 
and AFL “teachers” and moderated by the chair- 
man of the social-studies department at East Side 
evaluated the discussions on labor in the community. 

An instructor from the Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations had the AFL “teachers” for three 


hours a week for each of the four weeks immediately 
prior to the execution of the East Side High Schoo 
project. The “teachers” were given some essentia] 
elements of modern pedagogy and aided with organi. 
zation of the materials they later were to use with 
classes to which each was assigned. 

Here on the New Brunswick campus of the State 
University, as part of the program of the annual May 
meeting of the New Jersey Council for the Sociy| 
Studies, a panel was scheduled on which the head of 
the education department of a large international 
union, the training director of a large corporation, 
teachers from the Sayreville and East Side high 
schools, our own audio-visual specialist, and a labor 
librarian served. The topic discussed was “How Can 
Management and Labor Relations Be Taught Ef.- 
fectively in Our Secondary Schools?” 

These were three different approaches to the prob- 
lem of teaching industrial relations at the secondary- 
school level—two made contact with pupils; the 
other was restricted to work with teachers. 

While each of three projects on the whole was well 
done, certain remediable defects were rather obvious. 

At Sayreville, the size of the meeting was unwieldy 
and too many different points of view, particularly 
this year, were hurled at the youngsters. In an 
evaluation session following the panel, it was sug- 
gested that next year the faculty might try several 
small and informal round-table groups in each of 
which one or two representatives from labor and the 
same number from management could participate. 

Newark presented a problem of a different kind. 
As soon as word got around that the AFL was going 
into the schools, the CIO and the Chamber of Com- 
merece asked for similar opportunities. The result 
was that the seniors were subjected to three weeks 
of discussion, too much of which was repetitious. 
On future occasions it is hoped that either the labor 
groups or both labor and management groups will get 
together to plan and execute a one-week program. 

The only difficulty with the New Brunswick meet- 
ing was that it was called for a warm, sunny, spring 
Saturday morning and attendance was not as good 
as it should have been; after all, as we all are aware, 
teachers are human, too. However, great interest 
was expressed by many of the seventy-odd who at- 
tended and the institute hopes that in the future it can 
help work out similar meetings on a regional basis 
throughout the state. 

Institute experiences in Sayreville, Newark, and 
New Brunswick compel certain conclusions with re- 
gard to means of effectively teaching industrial re- 
lations to adolescents. These conclusions should be 
of value to interested high-school teachers. 
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The problem can be broken down into three cate- 
cories: What is to be taught? How is it to be 
taught? How are those who will teach to be trained? 

In the first eategory the problem is relatively sim- 
ple. One must give attention to the history and back- 
cround of industrial relations, current problems in 
industrial relations, and the special area of hot con- 
troversial issues. By all odds, the best approach is 
from the current to the past—chronological recitation 
of developments should be strenuously avoided. On 
the other hand, controversial issues cannot be either 
avoided or sloughed off but must be handled frankly, 
honestly, and fully. 

In considering how management and labor rela- 
tions are to be taught, concern must be had for both 
method and personnel—and the variety of approaches 
is of almost infinite proportion. 

The subject can be covered as a separate classroom 
unit within the curriculum and within the school— 
restricted largely to a text and supplementary read- 
ings of a standard type. Or resource materials from 
labor and management organizations can afford pri- 
mary and secondary sources of study. Or lecture, 
supervised study, and round-table, panel, or forum 
discussion, using both within-school and outside re- 
sources, can provide the content of the unit. 

Teaching personnel can be recruited from the 
school staff, the labor movement, or management, 
either separately or in any one of several combina- 
Personal experiences of pupils from fami- 
lies with either management or worker backgrounds 
can be utilized. 


tions. 


It should be remembered as regards both ma- 
terials and personnel that living, firsthand experi- 
ence is much to be preferred to secondhand coverage 
such as that provided in the average textbook and 
standard supplementary reading material. Both 
labor and management are almost invariably ready 
and eager to provide resource materials and per- 
sonnel to publie schools which solicit their aid. It 
is suggested that those schools interested get in touch 
with loeal AFL Central Labor Unions or CIO Indus- 
trial Union Councils. Manufacturers and Trade As- 
sociations as well as Chambers of Commerce are the 
logical counterpart from across the bargaining table 
and are equally easy to reach. 

In training professionals and laymen who are to do 
the teaching job one might use undergraduate- or 
graduate-methods courses in colleges of education or 
informal pre-presentation conferences. 

The former is more adapted to the professional 
teacher, the latter to the outside resource person. 

Formal college courses could be handled by faculty 
members with the requisite experience in industrial 
relations or by less experienced colleagues who draw 
in labor and management leaders as resource persons. 
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As in the high school, emphasis should be placed upon 
firsthand rather than secondhand experience. 

Informal conferences can be 
handled by adult-education agencies such as the Rut- 
gers Institute of Management and Labor Relations. 
In many areas, locals of the American Federation of 
Teachers (AFL) or training departments of large 
companies or corporations would be willing to help. 

Industrial relations constitute an increasingly com- 
plex and vital area of interest in community living. 
Materials in the field are plentiful, resource people 
are easy to find, and the means of fitting materials 
and personnel together to do a real job of increasing 
the understanding of young people just about to hit 
the workaday world for jobs already exist. 

Only the failure of boards of edrzation, school 
administrators, and teachers themselves to place ade- 
quate emphasis on the importance of training for 
understanding of industrial relations, at least during 
the senior year of high sckool, will stop the trend 
under way in a good many areas of the United States. 
It is to be hoped that all of them will see clearly the 
need and see that the need can be met. 


pre-presentation 


STATE SCHOLARSHIPS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION! 


CiirForD P. ARCHER 


University of Minnesota 


THE shortage in supply of teachers, particularly 
for elementary education, has aroused much interest 
in the use of scholarships to attract worthy candidates 
for teacher education. In order to determine the 
present practice in the various states, a questionnaire 
was sent to all chief state school officers to ascertain 
the extent to which special legislative appropriations 
had been made to provide scholarships for prospective 
teachers and for present teachers needing additional 
education. 

A large number of scholarships have been made 
available by individual colleges and universities and 
by professional and lay organizations. No attempt 
was made to survey the extent of these practices. 
Unless applicable to teaching, no attempt was made to 
secure complete data on scholarships available in 
higher education such as provided by Pennsylvania 
and by Florida in “Senatorial” scholarships for gov- 
ernmental service and by New York and Minnesota 
in scholarships for veterans. 

Replies received from 40 states indicate that state 
scholarships for teachers are being seriously consid- 
ered in many states where none are now available. 

Scholarships made available to prospective teachers 
through special appropriations for that purpose. 
Nine states reported special scholarship appropria- 

1 Report of a study made in 1949. 
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tions which were made available to teaching prospects 
or were limited to them. These scholarships are re- 
stricted to those preparing for teaching in Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Connecticut, Illinois, Virginia, and in 
Florida for the “Lewis” and “Representative” scholar- 
ships. In Vermont and Alabama scholarships are 
limited to persons who would teach in the elementary 
school; in Virginia to elementary- and certain high- 
school fields; and in Florida, by regulation, scholar- 
ships may be limited to training for teaching in areas 
where teacher supply is not adequate. In five states 
reports indicate no restriction on field of teaching. 
Scholarships are available only to residents of the 
state in all states reporting special appropriations. 

In Pennsylvania, New York, and Florida (Lewis) 
scholarships are allocated by counties; in Illinois by 
high-school districts; and in Florida (Representative) 
two for each representative district. 

Eight state reports indicate that the scholarship 
could be used for any year of college and could be 
renewed from year to year upon evidence of satisfac- 
tory school progress until four years had been com- 
pleted. Florida “Lewis” scholarships may be used 
for five years. 

Scholarships must be used at tax-supported institu- 
tions in Florida and Vermont; at state teachers col- 
leges only in Illinois, Connecticut, and Massachusetts ; 
at universities only in New York; but may be used at 
any accredited college in Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Guarantees of scholarship holders to teach are se- 
cured by signed promissory notes in Florida and Vir- 
ginia, by agreement to teach one year for each year 
of training in Vermont, and by a mere promise to 
teach in Illinois. New York, Connecticut, and Penn- 
sylvania require no promise to teach according to re- 
ports. The selection of scholarship holders is made 
in the various states by state committees, by county 
committees, by principals and county superintendents, 
and by college authorities. Selection is made on the 
basis of examinations, percentile rank in high-school 
scholarship, principal’s recommendation, personality 
ratings, and ability to meet college requirements. 

In some eases the scholarship is awarded with free 
tuition additional, while in others the award must 
cover the tuition. A summary of the number of 
scholarships available, amount of each, and total fund 
is indicated in the accompanying table. 

Under the Florida “Lewis” scholarship plan the 
law gives authority to the state board of education to 
set up rules and regulations regarding the awarding 
of scholarships; hence it would be possible to allocate 
scholarship for education for teaching in fields where 
teachers are needed. Recommendations for awards 
are made from each county by a county scholarship 
committee composed of the county superintendent of 
schools and the principals of high schools having a 
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twelfth grade. Examinations are given in English, 
social studies, mathematics, and mental ability. Ne. 
groes compete with Negroes and whites with whites, 
Personality and leadership ratings are made by the 
committee. Students who have graduated from high 
school, who are physically fit, who are citizens and 
residents of the state, and who manifest interest jy 
teaching may be selected on the basis of examinations 
and ratings and recommended to the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for awards. 
date can be recommended who falls below the twenty- 
fifth percentile on achievement tests or below the 
twenty-fifth percentile on personality and leadership 


No eandi- 


ratings.” 
Number of 


Value o 
scholar- f 


Total 


fund ships — 
annually — 
Florida $200,000 500 $400 
(Lewis) 
Florida (Rep- 152,000 380 200 
resentative) (2 yr. app.) 
Virginia 150,000 to 500 300 
190,000 
Illinois varies 1,378 in 1947 80 
New York 1,584,000 827 350 
Connecticut 30,000 100 300 
Pennsylvania 32,000 80 100 
Vermont 20,000 not given $45 to $210 
Massachusetts $4,000 to varies varies 
$6,000 
Alabama 25,000 not given not given 


A rotating plan usually insures there being at least 
one freshman, one sophomore, one junior, and one 
senior in college at the same time from each county 
or district. Vacancies may occur at any level, and 
candidates from the county may apply for scholar- 
ships starting at that level, such as sophomore, junior, 
or senior. If scholarships are not all used on the 
county basis they may be opened on a state-wide basis. 
When a scholarship has been awarded, funds due 
are paid directly to the student at the end of each 
quarter upon receipt of evidence of satisfactory 
Each 
holder must apply to the dean of the college yearly 
for continuation of scholarship. Holders of scholar- 
ships may elect to apply for continuing use of the 
scholarships until the master’s degree has been re- 
ceived but not to exceed five years. Continuation 
depends on satisfactory grades and attendance in 
school. The scholarship is cancelable at any time 
that work is not satisfactory. Each student’s pro- 
gram is supervised by the dean of education. 

Each scholarship holder signs a promissory note 
bearing 5-per-cent interest for funds forwarded. 
Upon graduation each student must teach the time 
equal to duration of scholarships or return the money 

2 State Department of Education, State Scholarships. 


Florida School Bulletin, V. IX, N. 5 February, 1947. 
Tallahassee. 
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with interest. Notes are cancelled as evidence is 
presented that teaching service has been rendered, 

In the Florida “Representative” scholarship plan 
one scholarship for men and one for women is 
awarded in each county for each representative in 
the legislature. The bases for awards and conditions 
are substantially the same as for the “Lewis” scholar- 
ship. In the ease of “Representative” scholarships, 
no funds are paid directly to the student but are for- 
warded to the college business office where an account 
is set up to cover expenses of the student. 

In Virginia the student signs a promissory note 
which is cancelled after two years of teaching im- 
mediately upon graduation. Notes must be endorsed 
and the note bears interest. The endorser must be 
approved. It is suggested that college authorities 
use the American Psychological Examination for 
freshman prospects and the Ohio Psychological Ex- 
amination for others, in addition to the high-school 
record. 

In Illinois (1947 amendment) from one to three 
scholarships, depending on the size of the high school, 
may be awarded to high-school graduates each year 
from each accredited high school of the state (public 
or private). The scholarship may be used at any 
state teachers college or normal university. Prin- 
cipals of high schools certify to county superintend- 
ents the names of all pupils ranking scholastically in 
the upper quartile of the graduation class. Only 
names of pupils signifying intention to prepare to 
teach in schools of Illinois are certified. The county 
superintendent of schools forwards the names and 
addresses of the highest ranking prospective pupil or 
pupils from each high school to the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction and a certificate is issued to 
the prospective pupil from the state office. If the 
graduate does not use the scholarship, it becomes 
available to the next highest in rank. Scholarship 
students pay no matriculation fee, tuition, or activities 
fees, but pay laboratory fees. State monies to cover 
scholarships are transferred from the state general 
revenue fund to the Teachers College Income Fund 
by the state treasurer. Hence the money used varies 
with the number of scholarships. Scholarships for 
veterans are not allocated by districts. 

In addition to the New York scholarships referred 
to previously, 1,200 scholarships for veterans are also 
available. These pay $350 annually for tuition and 
fees or $525 on an accelerated course (12 months). 
One, hundred scholarships are available for war or- 
phans. The veteran fund is $1,625,000 and the war 
orphan fund $126,000. 

In Pennsylvania 80 scholarships are awarded 
worthy secondary-school graduates to help them se- 
cure a higher education (legislative act 1919). Each 
scholarship amounts to a total of $400 on a four-year 
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program of education. Examinations are given under 
the supervision of the county superintendent of 
schools. Candidates for the examination must be 
graduates of the current year, and it is recommended 
that they be in need of assistance and worthy candi- 
dates. The principal submits a list of persons plan- 
ning to take the examinations to the county superin- 
tendent thirty days prior to the date of the examina- 
tion. Awards are made by the superintendent of 
public instruction. The candidates must attend a 
college approved by the State Council of Education. 
The scholarship holder must enter college the semester 
following the receipt of the award or forfeit the 
scholarship to the next highest ranking candidate. 
Registrars of colleges certify that the student is en- 
rolled and in good standing as evidence that award 
payments should be continued. 

State scholarships available to prospective teachers 
using funds appropriated to state institutions. In 
Oregon the state law permits state institutions to 
award scholarships covering tuition to 2 per cent of 
the total enrollment. Selection is made by a state 
committee that uses high-school percentile rank and 
college need as the basis for selection. Scholarships 
are awarded for one year but may be renewed from 
year to year for four years. 

In Michigan 1,000 scholarships are awarded by a 
state committee for use in teachers colleges (state 
colleges of education). Scholarships amount to $70 
per year and may be used at any level for a two-year 
period. Scholarship holders promise to teach, but 
no restriction is placed on field of teaching. 

Iowa State Teachers College is authorized to award 
scholarships covering tuition to a student from each 
county. Scholarships may be renewed from year to 
year for four years. 

In New Jersey and Connecticut 10 per cent of the 
students may be granted tuition scholarship renewable 
for four years. Selection is made by college officials. 

All students taking the curricula for junior-high- 
school and elementary-school teaching in Vermont 
state teachers colleges and all students preparing 
for teaching in Tennessee state educational institu- 
tions receive free tuition. In New Hampshire 10 
full-tuition and 15 half-tuition scholarships are pro- 
vided for a two-year period at the state teachers 
college. 

In Missouri 660 students are given tuition scholar- 
ships at the state teachers colleges for the first year 
if preparing for some field of teaching. One scholar- 
ship is awarded to one student in each “first-class” 
high school. Selection is made from pupils having 
highest percentile rank in scholarship. 

In Wyoming the state law® provides free tuition in 
higher education to such pupils as are selected on the 


3 University of Wyoming. Catalog, April, 1948. 
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basis of need, scholastie ability, character, and extra- 
curricular activity. From one to three students are 
selected by the Board of County Commissioners in 
each county. The University of Wyoming Board of 
Trustees authorized honor scholarships for each ac- 
credited high school. The number of scholarships 
amounts to $35 to be applied toward “resident” fees. 
Selection of scholarship holders is made by the high- 
school faeulty for each secondary school and should 
be based on high scholarship, evidence of satisfactory 
growth, qualities of leadership, and promise of growth 
according to university specifications. 

State scholarships available to teachers in service, 
Any teacher in Ar- 
kansas with fewer than sixty semester hours of credit 


chiefly for summer-school work. 


who taught the previous year and is under contract 
for next year may receive $10 per semester credit 
hour or a maximum of $120 for summer-school at- 
tendance. The total fund is $200,000. 

In Maine a certified teacher within any two-year 
period may take 6 eredit hours of additional profes- 
sional study and receive from the town financial as- 
sistance (toward the cost of these courses) in amount 
of not less than $50. This is interpreted that each 
teacher teaching in Maine may receive $50 each year, 
if she completes 6 additional eredit hours of such pro- 
fessional college work each year. The work must be 
approved by the commissioner of education. A 
teacher may take work at any college giving profes- 
sional courses. 

In Florida $200,000 has been made available for 
scholarships for teachers or supervisors to attend the 
summer sessions in any tax-supported institution or 
for workshops or conferences. Principals and county 
superintendents of schools select approximately one 
fourth of the teachers of each race in the county for 
the above training each year. Each teacher may not 
attend more than once in four years on a scholarship. 
The value of each scholarship is $75 for summer ses- 
sions and $20 for work conferences. The funds are 
paid directly to the teacher upon evidence of comple- 
tion of work. Teachers are ordinarily required to 
earn 6 semester hours of credit in summer sessions. 


Corresbondence 
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These scholarships are allocated by counties. Per. 
sons who are teaching or have been assigned to teach 
are eligible for awards. 

Six hundred Virginia teachers who wish to improve 
their certificates and who are recommended by the 
district superintendent may receive $100 scholarships 
from a $60,000 annual state fund. 

Funds are available in Vermont to pay the univer- 
sity tuition of any teacher holding a contract to teach 
the ensuing year. 

Recommendations and summary. 1. When special 
appropriations are provided for teaching scholarships 
by legislative action, it seems best to leave authority 
for selection of scholarship-awards holders to the state 
board of education which may set up a state commit- 
tee, if desired. Enough latitude in selection should 
be available to permit encouragement of candidates 
for teaching in fields where the supply of teachers is 
most deficient. A small fund should be available to 
state authority for administration. Printing of stand- 
ards, office expense funds, and administration of ex- 
aminations may be needed. 

2. Some regional allocation based on population 
may be desirable, but the state board of education 
should have authority to award scholarships to worthy 
prospects on a state-wide basis if not enough eandi- 
dates meet the selection standards on a regional basis. 

3. Selective standards may inelude high-school per- 
centile rank on scholarship, competitive achievement 
examinations, mental-ability test, health and physical 
fitness, participation in high-school activities, per- 
sonality and character, and interest and promise in 
teaching. 

4. The scholarship award should be available to the 
prospective teacher for four years, if the college ree- 
ord justifies such continuance. 

5. Some method may be used to protect the states 
by insuring that the prospect will teach or repay the 
state expenditures. 

6. In most states where special appropriations for 
scholarships have been provided, residence in the state 
is required, and in most states scholarships may be 
used only at tax-supported institutions. 





THE POLITICS OF SCHOLASTIC CRITICISM 


GerorGE C. REINHARDT 


Colonel, Command and General Staff College 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


THE dubious qualifications of a Regular Army man, 
teaching experience limited to schools and colleges of 
the National Military Establishment, intellectually re- 
stricted by the “military mind,” have little to offer 


a Society for the Advancement of Education. Yet 
even I ean see the unscholarly invective, the broad 
accusations without proof, the appeals for betterment 
without constructive suggestion in John J. DeBoer’s 
“Communism and Fascism in the Schools”! that pur- 
ports to issue a clarion call on behalf of “educating 
for democracy.” 

I have no pedagogical experience with which to 


1ScHOoL AND Society, 70: 1819, October 29, 1949. 
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refute Professor DeBoer’s attacks on “the typical 
American school” nor basis to establish whether or 
not its curricula actually instruct youthful minds in 
the “fundamental values of the democratic society.” 
Nor have I data to prove that our schools do not 
“faithfully reflect the views of subservient radio and 
press” which “clothe corporate interests and the car- 
tels in the armor of St. George.” I would ask there- 
fore that his charges be examined under the light shed 
by more able educational analysts than myself. I can 
examine them only according to the rules of evidence. 

Professor DeBoer makes six accusations: 

1. The typical American school is not doing an ef- 
fective job in teaching for democracy. 

2, It is content with teaching symbols of democracy 
rather than realities. 

3. It sets to youth the example of the dictator. 

4, Its textbooks typically ignore controversial issues. 

5. And are occupied with unimportant matters. 

6. The newest drive of the U. S. Office of Education 
labeled ‘‘ Zeal for Democracy’’ is essentially negative. 


His article makes no attempt to prove any of these 
Could it be 
condemned 


charges, offers not one item of evidence. 

that the decried “example of the dictator,’ 
in the author’s third charge, is evident in the attitude 
of the accuser himself? Why should his unsupported 
accusation warrant conviction? It was no American 
school that taught :““Make your lies so stupendous that 


, 


proof is overlooked in the very shock of listening.” 
It was neither Washington, Jefferson, nor Roosevelt 
who exhorted the “forcible overthrow of all existing 
social conditions” especially the schools and the 
churches. 

Since there is no case made for the prosecution, why 
should anyone rush to the defense? In this country, 
unlike lands where religious leaders are convicted on 
false charges and concentration camps hold thousands 
never granted trial, the accused is presumed innocent 
until proved guilty. 

What then is the remaining context of this remark- 
able feature article of ScHoot anv Society? After 
leaving its initial accusations hanging in the air, it 
appeals for fair treatment of “the Negro, the Mex- 
ican, the Jew, and the coal-miner.” It warns us to 
stop the spread of Communism by removing causative 
conditions. It reminds the reader that the majority 
of the world’s population are “colored people” who 
look toward U. S. A. for example in democracy. No 
one, except perhaps John L. Lewis resenting the 
threat to his power over coal miners, could find fault 
there. But what has it to do with an alleged undemo- 
cratie school system? 

From this point Mr. DeBoer becomes even less care- 
ful of his facts. “Intrigue, espionage, and conspiracy 
at home or hostile governments abroad” cannot destroy 
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democracy, he intones. I wonder how he explains the 
eurrent status of Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Marshall-Plan dollars 
“finance bombers and machine guns” to maintain Brit- 


Finland, and other nations? 


ish, French, Dutch, and Belgian “colonial imperialism’s 
savage suppression of native movements,” he asserts. 

After that attack on friendly nations Mr. DeBoer’s 
charges impinge on U. 8S. foreign policy al! over 
Europe. We “support France”; give the poor of 
Europe nothing but “largesse for their oppressors” ; 
“restore Nazi industrialists to power in the Ruhr”; 
“rebuild the German war potential under the same 
slogans that drove Hitler’s Panzers East”; make “al- 
liances with the imperialist powers of Europe”; using 
defense of democracy as a “screen for a coalition in 
defense of corporate power and colonial expansion.” 

Ever since Postdam, Americans have read news ac- 
counts of similar diatribes before United Nations as- 
semblies and meetings of foreign ministers. They are 
the normal fare of Pravda readers but sound strange 
indeed in the magazine of an educational society whose 
trustees include high officials of Harvard, Columbia, 
University of Cincinnati, and a State Commissioner of 
Education. 

Like the accusations against American schools, the 
attacks on our country’s alleged foreign policy are un- 
accompanied by evidence. As an undistinguished 
member of the military educational system I wonder 
on what grounds a learned professor bases his serious 
allegations and obtains the front page of an important 
educational magazine for his rostrum. 

My concern tempts me to depart from the principle 
of ignoring unsubstantiated charges on one point at 
Startling 
alterations in more than policy must have occurred in 
Germany since January, 1948, when I left Berlin. I 


least; “rebuild the German war potential.” 


have been favored with a personal mole’s-eye view of 
German war potential in various parts of Europe for 
six years, beginning in 1942. Moreover, I, perhaps un- 
justifiably, place significance upon the easterly direc- 
tion attributed to Hitler’s Panzers by Professor De- 
Boer. 
structive assaults drove westward, egged on by an alli- 
Not until greedy 
argument over prospective spoils shattered that alli- 


It was my impression that their original de- 
ance with their neighbor to the east. 
ance did the Panzers attack to the east. Perhaps it is 
merely my personal bias that places undue emphasis 
upon a geographical direction. 

Neatly mixed into his pronouncements which sound 
almost like “the party line” the author poses, without 
hint of answer, some truly vital questions for U. S. 
school curricula. What are the “fundamental values 
of the democratic society?” What are these “symbols 
of democracy” he contrasts with the “realities for 


which they stand?” He exhorts us to “make Democe- 
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racy work,” a phrase approximating the theme song 
of a sensational radio commentator, but he is even 
less explicit as to methods than the latter. 

Professor DeBoer terminates his essay, with the 
same disregard previously shown its title; appealing 
for worthy, if vague, scholastic endeavors. He would 
have our schools “examine the roots of Communism 
and Fascism to know in what fundamentals they dif- 
fer.” 
tical. He speaks of those “aspects of Communist the- 
ory and practice which are making legitimate appeal 
I know sev- 


I venture to add: and in what they are iden- 


to the dispossessed masses of the world.” 
eral such theories beginning with “nothing to lose but 
chains, a world to win.” I would be keenly interested 
to learn Communist practices that substantiate those 
theories: 

Toynbee (“Civilization on Trial”) asserts that faults 
exist in both Capitalism and Communism since each 
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uses the other as scapegoat, concentrating upon th 
opponent’s shortcomings to conceal his own. Reading 
Professor DeBoer’s charges at the start of his artic 
I anticipated a scholarly, searching analysis of oy 
way of life, containing constructive criticism for re. 
moving the mote from our national democratic eye, 

Finishing his article I am left with nothing but his 
invective unsupported, with nothing recommended saye 
the generality that our youth “need to study the ways 
by which we can bring our own ideals into reality, 
ways by which America can lead the world in the 
search for universal peace, prosperity, and brother. 
hood.” I, for one, would be keenly interested in ay 
able educator’s conception of those “ideals,” of his 
considered vision of just what are the “ways to wi- 
versal peace” in these troubled days. I am as indif. 
ferent to his unsubstantiated allegations as I am 
amazed at the vehicle which published it. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS AND READING ABILITY 


One of the many paradoxes of American education 
is that, while the system as a whole represents the 
oldest example of the unification of those branches— 
elementary, secondary, and higher—which in other 
countries have been kept separate and distinct, there 
is an absence of co-ordination between the separate 
stages. High schools, according to well-authenticated 
reports, have too large a percentage of pupils who 
have fourth- or fifth-grade reading ability. Colleges 
report eliminations in wastage in the first two years 
which average 40 per cent of the enrollment and may 
in some institutions run as high as 60 per cent; the 
chief cause of failure is inability on the part of the 
students to read in the sense of getting the meaning 
of a page of print. 

Side by side with the rapid ineveases in the enroll- 
ments of students in high schools and colleges there 
has been an important development of research in 
those aspects of education that lend themselves to 
scientific, objective investigation. From this source 
there has emerged an extensive literature on indi- 
vidual differences of ability and on methods of teach- 
ing reading and remedial reading. Both contributions 
are ignored. The consequence of neglecting individual 
differences of ability is that in high schools the gifted 
and the below-average are not given the attention that 
they should receive. 

In the matter of reading, recognition of failure leads 
to a somewhat roundabout solution by way of read- 
ability. This is not nearly as harmful as to ignore 
the known results. In a recent address Elizabeth 
Simpson, head of the Adult Reading Service of the 
Illinois Institute of Technology’s Institute for Psy- 


chological Services, is reported to have said that 6) 
per cent of adults in the Chicago area cannot read 
beyond the eighth-grade level and a large number of 
that percentage do not read as well as the eighth- 
grade level. Nevertheless, with this slender founda. 
tion pupils in schools are expected, according to the 
latest movement in education, to study current affairs 
so that they may become intelligent about the affairs 
of their country and of the world. It would be inter. 
esting to learn the nature of the materials that are t 
be used in view of the results attained in reading by 
a large percentage of the pupils.—I. L. K. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL INTERCOLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE ON THE UNITED NATIONS 
THE Collegiate Council for the United Nations, the 

student-leadership affiliate of the American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, will hold its fifth annual 
Intercollegiate Institute on the United Nations at 
Finch Junior College (61 East 77th Street, New York 
21), June 18-24. The institute provides unique edv- 
cational experiences for students in that it affords 
an opportunity for discussion and exchange of ideas 
with those dealing actively with UN issues and with 
foreign and other American students. The purpose 
is to enable young persons to study the UN at first 
hand and to plan the best means of carrying the re- 
sults of the experience back to their local campuses 
and communities. 

One student from each college that has a UN com- 
mittee or council or from colleges that have made defi- 
nite plans to set up such a committee or council is 
eligible as a delegate, although the council suggests 
that only students who intend to return to college as 
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active participants in the local committee be recom- 
mended. 

Applications for registration must be sent on a 
special form, accompanied by a registration fee of 
£10.00, to Dorothy B. Robins, college program ad- 
CCUN, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, on 
Application fees will be returned 
All students will live 


n the college at a charge of $30.00 for room and 


ui 


yiser, 
or before May 8. 
if students are not accepted. 


board for the week, payable at the date of registra- 


tion, June 18. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY AND 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY TO 
CO-OPERATE 
AccorDING to a report released by G. Herbert Smith, 
president, Willamette University (Salem, Ore.), under 
date of March 28, the faculty of the university has 
unanimously indorsed a plan of co-operation between 
the university and Carnegie Institute of Technology 
(Pittsburgh 13) whereby students who take three years 
of liberal arts in the university and two years of engi- 
neering or science in the institute will receive both the 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. The former will be conferred 
by the university; the latter, by the institute. The 
program will beeome effective for the classes entering 
the university in September. The institute had ap- 

proved the program at an earlier date. 

Students in the plan will major in one of the fields 
of science during the three-year liberal-arts program 
in the university which will include two years of Eng- 
lish and at least one each of general chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, economics, history, psychology, engi- 
neering drawing, religion, foreign language, and social 
science. 
dents who continue their work at the institute, although 
none of those admitted under the 3-2 plan will be 
eligible for four-year scholarships. 


Notes ad News 


Scholarships will be available for certain stu- 
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THE EDWARD L. BERNAYS FOUNDATION 
RADIO-TELEVISION AWARD 


THE American Sociological Society has announced 
that it will present the Edward L. Bernays Foundation 
Radio-Television Award, a $1,000 U. S. Government 
bond, “to the individual or group contributing the best 
piece of research on the effects of radio and/or tele- 
vision on American society.” The presentation will be 
made at the September meeting of the society in Den- 
ver. Any individual or group wishing to compete 
must submit in duplicate a report on research on or 
before July 1. The following are statements relative 
to the type of study acceptable: 


Any research study completed during 1948, 1949, or 
the first half of 1950 will be eligible for consideration. 
Prior publication will not affect eligibility; both pub- 
lished and unpublished studies may be submitted. Re- 
seareh not fully completed for which a preliminary report 
is available may be submitted. 

The Committee of Judges will evaluate research studies 
on the basis of the competence with which they have been 
designed and carried out and the significance of their 
findings, with special reference to their implications for 
social policy and social action. 

Contestants are encouraged to submit reports on re- 
search that meets the foregoing criteria irrespective of 
the scope or cost of the project. 

Research need not bear upon both radio and television, 
but may be concerned with either one or both of these 


media of communication. 


All reports should be sent as far in advance of the 
closing date as is feasible to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Judges, Clyde W. Hart, National Opinion 
Research Center, 4901 South Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
Inquiries should be addressed either to Dr. Hart or to 
the executive officer of the American Sociological So- 
ciety, 427 West 117th Street, New York 27. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending April 17: 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

John R. Everett, assistant professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University, will succeed Bessie Carter Ran- 
dolph as president, Hollins College (Va.), July 1, 
when Miss Randolph, whose intention to retire on 
June 30 was reported in ScHoon AnD Soctgety, May 21, 
1949, will become president emeritus. 

Spencer Miller, Jr., highway commissioner for New 
Jersey, will assume new duties, July 1, as president, 
American International College (Springfield, Mass.). 


Alvin White Murray was inaugurated as presi- 
dent, Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.), Mareh 


15, sueceeding Raymond E. Dewey, acting president. 


Ralph Prater, associate professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, will assume new duties as presi- 
dent, Bakersfield (Calif.) Junior College, July 1, sue- 
ceeding Grace V. Bird, whose resignation to accept a 
post as associate director of the office of relations with 
schools, University of California (Berkeley 4), was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, February 4. Theron 
S. Taber, assistant superintendent of schools, Bakers- 
field, is serving as acting president. 


Earl Garver, head of the department of economics, 
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Manchester College (North Manchester, Ind.), will 
assume new duties in September as dean of the college, 
succeeding Carl W. Holl who has resigned from ad- 
ministrative duties but will continue in his post as pro- 
fessor of chemistry. 


E. I. Fjeld, chairman of the department of aeccount- 
ancy, School of Business and Civie Administration, 
City College (New York 10), has been appointed to the 
newly created post of assistant dean in charge of 
graduate studies and will assume his new duties, Sep- 
tember 1. 

Walter F. Loehwing, head of the department of 
botany, the State University of Iowa, has been named 
acting dean, Graduate College, to serve until a suc- 
cessor to Harvey Henry Davis, whose appointment as 
provost was reported in Scuoot anp Society, April 
1, ean be selected. John Richard Wilmeth, whose ap- 
pointment as associate professor of social science, 
Central Washington College of Education (Ellens- 
burg), was reported in these columns, September 1, 
1945, will assume new duties at the beginning of the 
academic year as associate professor of sociology. 


Franklin A. Long, professor of chemistry, Cornell 
University, has assumed new duties as chairman of the 
department, succeeding Peter J. W. Debye who asked 
to be relieved of his administrative post to devote 
his full time to teaching and research. 


Robert R. Shrock, whose appointment as acting head 
of the department of geology upon the retirement of 
Warren J. Mead, Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, November 
19, 1949, has been named to the headship. Patrick 
M. Hurley, assistant professor of geology, has been 
appointed executive officer of the department. 


Leland M. Goodrich, chairman of the department of 
political science, Brown University (Providence, 
R. I.), will assume new duties, July 1, as professor 
of international administration, 
School of International Affairs, Columbia University. 


organization and 


Wesley Frank Craven, professor of history, New 
York University, and co-editor with James L. Cate, 
of the University of Chicago, of the seven-volume 
history, “Army Air Forces in World War II,” has 
been appointed to the Edwards Professorship of 
American History, Princeton University. The oldest 
endowed chair in the department of history was last 
held by Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, whose retire- 
ment was reported in ScHoou aNp Society, July 26, 
1947. John Berryman, poet and critic, formerly a 
member of the staff, has been awarded the Alfred 
Hodder Memorial Fellowship in the Humanities for 
1950-51 and will lecture to undergraduates enrolled 
in the university’s special program in the humanities in 
addition to completing a new book of verse. 
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Walter B. Smith, Orrin Sage Professor of Keo. 
nomics, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), has 
been appointed as the first occupant of the James G. 
Boswell Foundation Chair of American Economie Ip. 
stitutions, Claremont (Calif.) Men’s College, and wil] 
assume his new duties in the fall. 


The following members of the staff of Mount 
Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) 
ceived promotions, effective July 1: to professorships, 
Frederick H. Cramer (history), Valentine Giamatti 
(Italian), Victoria Schuck (political science), Rich- 
ard T. Sollenberger (psychology and education), Ruth 
J. Dean (French), Anna Jane Harrison (chemistry), 
Jytte Muus (physiology), Harriet Newhall (director 
of admissions), Thomas W. Reese (psychology), and 
Frederick C. Sell (German); to associate professor. 
ships, Joyce M. Horner (English) and Horace H. Cor- 
bin and Mary C. Stephenson (psychology) ; and to as- 
sistant professorships, Milton J. Aronson (music), 
Rosalind F. Dymond (psychology), and Isabelle B. 
Sprague (zoology). Barbara Hubbard, head of the 
readers’ department of the library, has been named 
assistant librarian with the rank of assistant profes- 
sor. 


Sir Richard W. Livingstone and Edward Samuel 
Corwin have been appointed to visiting professor- 
ships in Emory University (Ga.). Sir Richard, presi- 
dent, Corpus Christi College, Oxford University, will 
serve as visiting professor in the humanities during the 
winter quarter 1950-51; Dr. Corwin, professor emeri- 
tus of jurisprudence, Princeton University, will give 
a course in political science during the spring quarter 
of 1951. In the College of Arts and Sciences, Jack 
Stewart Boozer has been named assistant professor of 
Bible; John Lawrence Hodges, assistant professor of 
political science; Donald Dwight Hook, instructor in 
German; and Frederick B. Rowe, instructor in psy- 
chology, all effective in September. On July 1, Kath- 
ryn Macon and Nelda Williams will assume new duties 
as instructors in nursing in the School of Nursing. 


have re. 


Arthur C. Hearn has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Oregon, and will 
assume his new duties in the fall. 


J. Wray Smith, physical-science editor, National Bu- 
reau of Standards, will assume new duties, September 
1, as tutor, St. John’s College (Annapolis, Md.). 


The following members of the staff of Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.) will direct the college’s Junior 
Year Abroad groups as follows: Madeleine Guilloton, 
associate professor of French, the Junior Year in 
France with headquarters in Paris; Laura Bornholdt, 
assistant professor of history, the Junior Year of In- 
ternational Studies in Geneva (Switzerland); Maria 
Arrighi, instructor in Italian, the Junior Year in 
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Italy, with headquarters in Florence; and Helen J. 
Peirce, associate professor of Spanish, the Junior 


Year in Mexico, with headquarters in Mexico City. 


The February number of Hispania, a teachers’ 
iournal devoted to the interests of the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese, is dedicated to Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle, dean, Columbia College, the George Wash- 
ing University (Washington, D. C.), and former edi- 
tor of the journal (1942-48), in “testimony of the 
gratitude, esteem, and affection in which he is held 
by his fellow members of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese.” 


Rhys Carpenter, professor of classical archaeology, 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, will be one of approxi- 
mately 25 speakers on the program of the American 
Classical League which will hold its third annual Latin 
Institute at Haverford (Pa.) College, June 15-17. 


Victor R. B. Oelschlager, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Spanish, Newcomb College, Tulane University 
(New Orleans 18), has been invited by the Spanish 
Government to spend the summer in philological re- 
search at the University of Madrid and in the National 
Library of Spain in preparation of his new book, 
“Qld Spanish Dictionary,” which will be a second edi- 
tion of his “A Medieval Spanish Word List” (1940). 


Cornelis (cq) Willem de Kiewiet, acting president, 
Cornell University, has been appointed to member- 
ship on the Advisory Committee on Overseas Terri- 
tories of the Economie Cooperation Administration. 
Other members of the committee include: Raymond B. 
Fosdick, president emeritus, Rockefeller Foundation ; 
Edward S. Mason, dean, Graduate School of Public 
Administration, Harvard University; and Winfield 
W. Riefler, assistant to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. Whitney Shepardson, direc- 
tor, British Dominions and Colonies Fund, Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, is chairman. James Ken- 
dall Hall, professor of economics, University of Wash- 
ington (Seattle 5), has been appointed fiscal con- 
sultant to the ECO. 


Allen G. Shenstone, acting chairman of the depart- 
ment of physies, Princeton University, was recently 
elected a Fellow in the Royal Society of London. 


John M. Stalnaker, whose appointment as co- 
ordinator of psychological studies and services, Illinois 
Institute of Technology (Chicago 16), was reported in 
SCHOOL AND Society, August 20, 1949, has been ap- 
pointed to the scientifie advisory board to the Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Air Forces. 


Harold J. Dillon, formerly executive director, Penn- 
sylvania Publie Edueation and Child Labor Associa- 
tion, has assumed new duties as national educational 
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director, Junior Achievement, Inc., 345 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 

The following persons were recently appointed to 
cultural centers in the other American republics: 
Charlotte Bazeley, graduate student at the Ohio State 
University, to teach English in the Centro Boliviano- 
Americano (La Paz); William H. Rodgers, instrue- 
tor in Spanish, the University of Minnesota, director, 
American Institute of English (Managua, Nicaragua) ; 
Wayne W. Taylor, to teach English in the Instituto 
Chileno-Nortamericano de Cultura (Santiago); and 
John A. Thompson, head of the division of Latin- 
American relations, Louisiana State University, execu- 
tive secretary, Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos (Rio de 
Janeiro). 

Henry M. Gunn, whose appointment as president, 
Oregon College of Education (Monmouth), was re- 
ported in ScHoou AND Society, June 28, 1947, has re- 
signed and has been named superintendent of schools, 
Palo Alto (Calif.). 

David R. Host, associate professor of journalism 
and director of the Catholie Press Institute, Marquette 
University (Milwaukee), will retire from teaching 
duties during the summer months in order to complete 
a book dealing with the principles of journalism. 


Richard I. McKinney, whose inauguration as presi- 
dent, Storer College (Harpers Ferry, W. Va.), was 
reported in Scnoot aNnp Society, October 14, 1944, 
has resigned, effective June 30. 

J. Moyer Mahaney, whose appointment as head- 
master, Fairfield (Conn.) Country Day School, was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, May 24, 1947, has 
announced his resignation, effective June 30. 


George S. Koyl, dean, School of Fine Arts, and pro- 
fessor of architecture, University of Pennsylvania, has 
requested retirement from the duties of the deanship 
at the close of the academie year, but will continue his 


services in the professorship. 


Charles W. Waddell, co-ordinator of teacher train- 
ing, Immaculate Heart College (Los Angeles), re- 
tired early in February after having served the college 
for 30 years. At a testimonial dinner on February 
2, tributes were paid to Dr. Waddell by the Reverend 
Mother M. Eucharia, president of the college; C. C. 
Trillingham, superintendent of schools, Los Angeles 
County; Edwin Lee, dean, School of Edueation, Uni- 
versity of California; Raymond E. Pollich, associate 
superintendent of schools, Los Angeles; and the Very 
Reverend Patrick J. Dignan, superintendent of schools 
of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles. 


Recent Deaths 
Major Arthur L. Huff, former instructor in publie- 
school music, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), 
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died in Walter Reed Hospital, April 1, according to a 
report received by Scuoot anp Society, April 17. 
Major Huff, 
time of his death, had served the university from 1933 
to 1941 and as supervisor of music in the public 
He entered 


who was forty-four years old at the 


schools of Granville for the same period. 
military service in 1941. 

Frederick van Doren Martin, founder of the Martin 
Hall Institute for Speech Correction (Bristol, R. I.), 
died, April 10, at the age of sixty-nine years. Dr. 
Martin, who initiated the department of speech im- 
provement in the publie schools of New York City 
(1911) and served as head until 1921, had headed the 
department of speech correction at Ithaca (N. Y.) 
College, where he first organized Martin Hall as part 
of the college, but moved it to Bristol in 1936. He 
had also given speech-correction courses in Rhode 
Island College of Edueation (Providence). 


Luther P. Jackson, head of the department of his- 
tory, Virginia State College (Petersburg), died, April 
13, at the age of fifty-seven years. Dr. Jackson be- 
gan his teaching career in South Carolina and had been 
on the staff of the college since 1922. 


Jeanne Elizabeth Wier, professor emeritus of his- 
tory, University of Nevada, succumbed to a heart 
ailment, April 14, at the age of eighty years, Dr. 
Wier, who was the founder (1904) and secretary of 
the Nevada Historical Society, had served as teacher in 
the publie schools of Iowa (1889-92) ; assistant prin- 
cipal (1893-95), Heppner (Ore.) High School; and 
acting assistant professor of history (1899-1901), 
head of the department of history and political science 
(1899-1940), associate professor (1901-07), and pro- 
fessor of history and political science (1907-40). 


Andreas Johannes Friedrich Zieglschmid, associate 
professor of modern languages, University of Akron 
(Ohio), died, April 14, at the age of forty-six years. 
Dr. Zieglschmid, who was born in Plauen (Germany), 
came to the United States in 1922 and had served as 
instructor in German (1926-29), assistant professor 
(1931-35), and associate professor (1935-), North- 
western University; teacher for a year in the Uni- 
versity of Oregon; associate professor of German 
for some time, New York University; and associate 
professor of modern languages (since 1949), Univer- 
sity of Akron. 


Ralph Mason Blake, chairman of the department 
of philosophy, Brown University (Providence, R. I.), 
died, April 15, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Blake 
had served as instructor in philosophy (1915-17), 
Princeton University; acting professor of philosophy 
(1919), Wells College (Aurora, N. Y.); instructor, 
assistant professor, associate professor, and professor 
(1919-30), University of Washington (Seattle 5); 
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and professor of philosophy and chairman of the de. 
partment (since 1930), Brown University. 
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ALASCO, JOHANNES. Intellectual Capitalism: 4 
Study of Changing Ownership and Control in Modern 
Industrial Society. Pp. xvili+ 140. World University 
Press, 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1950. $3.00, 
The author suggests that a revolution is going on within 
the economic structure of democratic capitalism, not to 
destroy it, but to settle the matter of ownership and to 
clarify the vague and vulnerable status of capital itself, 


CERTNER, SIMON, AND GEORGE H. HENRY (Rdi- 

tors). Short Stories for Our Times. Pp. ix +470, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, 
1950. $1.96. 
A unique feature of this anthology and a genuine contribu- 
tion to teaching for the high-school pupil are the questions 
preceding each story ; thought-provoking, they enable the 
pupil to read for maximum benefit. 


DAVIS, JEROME. Character Assassination. Pp. xix+ 

259. Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New 
York. 1950. $3.00. 
This is the first comprehensive analysis that has ever been 
made of the familiar habit of homo sapiens to castigate 
any individual or group against whom there exists a deep- 
seated hostility. An entire chapter is devoted to the char- 
acter assassination of presidents of the United States. 


FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P. 

Smaller Schools. Pp. xiii+ 352. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 18. 1950. $3.75. 
This has been prepared in the hope that it will challenge 
smaller schools to improve their guidance services, but 
more than that it attempts to illustrate how they can have 
these services. 


Guidance Services in 


GALBRAITH, J. K. ‘‘America and Western Europe.’’ 

Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 159. Pp. 32. Illustrated. 
Publie Affairs Committee Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16. 1950. 20 cents. 
Since the end of the late war, American Foreign Policy 
has been concerned about equally with the Soviet Union 
and Western Europe—with a part of the world that has 
seemed to be embarrassingly vigorous and a part that has 
appeared to be just the reverse. 


GRETTON, G. H., AND WANDA GRETTON. German 
by Yourself: A Quick Course in Reading for Adult Be- 
ginners and Others. Pp. viii+271. G. Bell and Sons 
Ltd., York House, Portugal Street, London W.C.2. 
1950. 8/6-. 

This book should be useful to students with a knowledge 
of German which has grown rusty or needs amplifying. 
i] 


HUEBENER, THEODORE. Vocational Opportunities 
for Foreign Language Students. Pp. 35. Foreign 
Language Journal, 7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 
5, Mo. 1949. 30 cents. 

This is a 3d revised edition, the 2d having been exhausted 
and the author desirous of including additional material. 
© 


KERR, DONALD C. Immigration without Tears. Pp. 
15. National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 1950. 50 cents. 
A discussion of immigration laws and regulations and sun- 
dry matters relating to the foreign student and United 
States Government regulations. 


° 
LETURIA, PEDRO, S.J. Inigo de Loyola. Pp. xiii+ 
209. Le Moyne College Press, Syracuse, N. Y. 1949. 


Translated by the Reverend Aloysius J. Owen, S.J., of the 
department of modern languages at Le Moyne College, this 
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the autobiography of the founder of the Society of Jesus, 
tated toward the close of Saint Ignatius’ life to Father 


G nzalez de Camara who insisted that he write an account 
of his expe riences 
+ 
MONTAGU, ASHLEY. On Being Human. Pp. 122. 
; Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th Street, New York 


1. 1950. $1.95. 

He re are brought together for the first time the leading sci- 
eptiie data in support of the principle that co- operation, 
not conflict, is the natural law of life. 


o 
BREEDER, WARD G. A First Course in Education. Pp. 
xyi+ 621. The Macmillan Company, New York 11. 


1950. $4.25 

In preparing this book the author, in all three editions, has 
been cuided by the purposes of orientation and guidance 
for students as an introductory course in education. 


a 
On the Education of Women 
New York 11. 


STODDARD, GEORGE D. 
Pp. ix+101. The Maemillan Company, 
1950. $1.50 
In his challenging 

gram for women’s education including é 

eral education, homemaking, and preprofessional and pro- 

fessional, not overlooking careers which are open to both 
sexes, This is volume 21 in the Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 


Series. 





book the author maps a concrete pro- 
three elements: gen- 


8 

Television: Job Opportunities in Programming and Pro- 
Administration Engineering Writing. Pp. 51. 
Raymond Avenue, 


duction 
Western Personnel Institute, 30 N. 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 1950. $1.00. 
An occupational brief. 
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WEGENER, F —— CORLISS. Guide for Students in 
History and Philosophy of Education. Pp. iv+77. 
Published by the author, 3506 McClintock Avenue, Los 


Angeles 7, Calif. 1950. $1.85. 

This guide is not official in representing 
school of education, but, derived from personal experience, 
it represents an unofficial attempt to assist the graduate 
student in his professional development in an area of con- 
siderable breadth and complexity. 


any department or 


WEILGART, WOLFGANG J. WhoIs Peaceful? Sug- 
gestions for a Human Philosophy of Peace. Pp. ti 
Exposition Press, 251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
1950. $1.00. 
This shows that and political measures 


peace conferences 


alone cannot secure peace because, in spite of all pretenses 
of humanity, warlike instincts and nationalistic tendencies 
lie hidden in the heart of man. They can only be over- 
come by spiritualization of the individual on the basis of 


an idealistic system of human values. 
e 
WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA, AND NATHAN LEITES. 
Movies: A Psychological Study. Pp. 316. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, Ill. 1950. $4.00. 


This draws contrasts between American and British and 
French films, not precluding similarities. It is an honest 


probing into basic patterns of the movies of the three 
countries. 
o 
WOLFF, KURT H. (Translator and Editor). The 
Sociology of Georg Simmel. Pp. lxiv+445. The Free 
Press, Glencoe, lll. 1950. $5.50. 
With hardly a biography, no biographical diary, with few 


practically none published, the case of 
of reviewing his mind rather than his 
his mind in relation to his work. 


letters existing and 
Simmel becomes one 
history, 
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A comprehensive, professional teacher-placement service 
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JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
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THE TUITION PLAN Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 

The method by which more than 325 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in range from instructorships to heads of | 
full at the beginning of the term. 


for recommendations for those trained in the 


different fields of Science. The positions | 


departments. 
The Tuition Plan increases enroll- ° 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. _ Our service is nation-wide. 
A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon r 


request. 
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RURAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR TODAY 
Ernest Hilton, State Teachers College Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent 
Fredonia, New York San Francisco Public Schools 

228 pages 394 pages 
EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices 
Brooklyn College Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow, Brooklyn College 

613 pages 574 pages 


THE EMERGING HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND ITS DIRECTION 


Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent, San Francisco Public Schools 428 pages 
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